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FOREWORD 



Learning to read efficiently and effectively is a 
concern of the State Department of Education for 
all students enrolled in the public schools of South 
Carolina. Accordingly, this guide has boon devel- 
oped to assist reading and subject area teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators in planning and 
implementing reading programs in every secondary 
school in the state. 

Secondary teachers in every subject area have 
been aware for many years that students who are 
not skillful readers are seriously handicapped in 
learning basic fact3 and concepts, developing new 
understandings and appreciations, acquiring im- 
proved attitudes, and learning to think critically. 

A r . too frequently large numbers of secondary 
students have failed because of their inability to 
read well enough to meet the demands of and 
benefit from improved and expanded academic and 
vocational curricular offerings. Moreover, inade- 
quate reading abilities have been a constant 
hindrance to the personal growth ind academic 
achievement of many potentially capable and even 
brigh*' secondary students. 

As a result of the increased holding power of 
secondary schools, enrollments have expanded in 
recent years. Many potential dropouts are remain- 
ing in school, and the # ange of reading achievement 
in almost any typical secondary classroom in the 
state now spans several grade levels. 

In recent years, there has been an extended 
effort in South Carolina to educate every secondary 
student to his highest level of ability or expectancy. 
All of these conditions make clear the increasing 



need for further training in reading at the second- 
ary level. 

Every secondary school is encouraged to include 
in the curriculum developmental and remedial read- 
ing courses staffed by trained reading teachers. 
Secondary schools are encouraged to provide in- 
service education programs based on this guide, as 
secondary teachers in every subject area can be 
trained to help their students develop reading 
competencies. 

Each subject area teacher has a unique oppor- 
tunity to help students learn to read and study the 
content of h’s specialized subject area while he 
teaches the body of knowledge inherent in that 
subject. The reading abilities of secondary students 
will be determined largely by the extent to which 
all secondary teachers plan effective instruction 
that incorporates an emphasis on essential reading 
and study skills. 

This guide is an effort to provide practical ideau 
and useful suggestions for reading and subject area 
teachers who work in the secondary school and for 
administrators and supervisors who assist class- 
room teachers in improving the quality of instruc- 
tional experiences for maturing boys and girls. If 
this publication is studied and many of the sugges- 
tions are implemented, reading instruction will 
become an increasingly important component of a 
high-quality secondary school curriculum and im- 
provement in reading for many students will result. 

Dr. Cyril B. Busbee 

State Superintendent of Education 
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INTRODUCTION 



During the past several years, many secondary 
schools in South Carolina have sought assistance 
in planning and implementing reading programs. 
Often these schools found few resources available 
to help them in their planning. 

In 19G5 the South Carolina Education Associa- 
tion TEPS Reading Course Committee published a 
guide to The Teaching of High School Reading. 
This guide provided much needed assistance, 
especially in planning in-service programs in sec- 
ondary reading, 

Since its publication, secondary school admini- 
strators have asked repeatedly for consultative as- 
sistance from the State Department of Education. 
Some school districts have employed full-time read- 
ing supervisors to provide leadersh : p in organizing 
and instituting secondary programs; other districts 
have been unable to secure trained supervisors. 

Although all secondary teachers are now en- 
couraged to cake at least one course in reading in- 
struction, few are adequately prepared to teach 
reading in the junior and senior high schools. Fully 
trained and certified secondary reading teachers 
continue to be scarce in South Carolina. Few read- 
ing texts are available to provide guidance and 
direction for these teachers. 



The purpose of this guide m to assist secondary 
reading ar J subject area teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators in planning, implementing, and 
evaluating reading programs that xiW meet the 
varying needs of students today It provides a 
framework for planning either a comprehensive all- 
school developmental reading program or a com- 
promise reading program. 

The guide stresses the responsibilities that all 
secondary teachers have in improving the reading 
skills and abilities of their students who must read 
widely in various textbooks anc other materials. 

This guide is not intended as a course of study 
nor a syllabus to direct the entire efforts of a school 
or school district in planning and implementing a 
secondary reading program. It is a resource tool to 
be used to initiate curriculum study, development, 
and improvement in reading. Using this guide, 
secondary school and district personnel may wish 
to develop more refined guidelines for programs 
adapted to local conditions and needs. The guide 
should be useful in part or in its entirety as schools 
and school districts work toward improving the 
reading abilities, interests, and habits of secondary 
students. 

Dr. W. Bruce Crowley, Director 
Office of General Education 
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CHAPTER ONE 

Rational * 1 For Reading Instruction 
In The Secondary School 

Although the need for providing reading instruc- 
tion in the secondary school was recognized as early 
as 1925 by the National Society for the Study of 
Education, 1 only in recent years have efforts been 
made to extend reading instruction into junior and 
senior high schools. Secondary schools have con- 
tinued to become more crowded with students of 
widely varying skills and levels of achievement, 
requiring the teaching of basic and specialized 
reading skills. 

South Carolina has a number of unique condi- 
tions which require special attention to secondary 
students’ reading abilities and habits. Several dia- 
lects are spoken here. The non-English speaking 
population is increasing. A rural economy is giving 
way to industrialization. Increasing mobility cf 
population is evident. The range of reading achieve- 
ment in almost every secondary classroom spans 
several grades. The dropout problem has been com- 
pounded by the inability of many secondary school 
students to read and to study effectively. 

Recent studies indicate that inadequate reading 
skills have contributed to both the dropout problem 
in secondary schools and the number of male citi- 
zens found unacceptable for military service. Ned 
D. Marksheffel’s statement that "at least 90% of 
all dropouts have reading problems” 2 is supported 
to a large extent by studies conducted in South 
Carolina. In a dropout study conducted by one largo 
school district in South Carolina, 116 of 170 drop- 
outs in 1962-1963 showed evidence of reading 
difficulties. In the following academic year, 198 
of 259 dropouts in the same district had reading 
difficulties, while in the third year 153 of 210 
dropouts had reading problems. For each year, the 
percentage of dropouts with reading difficulties 
exceeded 70 per cent. 

A statewide dropout study conducted by the 
State Department of Education in 1966 cited read- 
ing difficulties and the lack of reading opportunities 
as two of the major causes of dropouts in South 

'Guy Montrose Whipple, e<E, *'A Modern Program of 
Reading Instruction for the Grades and for the High School,” 
Report of the Snthnal Committee on Rending, Twenty-fourth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I ( Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, 1925), p. 25. 

'Ned 1). Marksheffel, Hotter Rending in the Sccondnry 
Sehnot (New York: The Ronald Press Company I960), p. V. 




Carolina secondary schools. 5 A three-year study of 
selective service rejectees in South Carol. na showed 
that the number of rejectees reading below' the fifth 
grade level ranged from 15.5 per cent the first year 
to 14.1 per cent the second year to 8.1 per cent the 
third year. Rejectees reading between the fifth arid 
eleventh grade levels ranged from 31.2 per cent the 
first year to 30.6 per cent the second year to 15.7 
per cent the third year. 4 These plus other conditions 
make clear the challenge to include reading instruc- 
tion in the secondary school curriculum. 

The wide variety of experiences brought to the 
classroom, coupled with the obvious indication that 
many students are not reading functionally, poses 
both problems and opportunities for the classroom 
teacher. It is the teacher’s unique responsibility to 
develop each student’s reading potential, the most 
useful and necessary of all learning tools. Research 
indicates that 80 to 90 per cent of the study activi- 
ties in the average secondary school require ’ reading 
skill for successful achievement. Not only the slow 
learner ami underachiever, but also the talented 
student, can and must increase rending skills 
through a planned program of reading instruction. 

As teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
examine the status of their students’ reading 
achievement, they should ask these and other ques- 
tions. Why do staff members complain about their 
students’ reading deficiencies? Has library circula- 
tion and use increased in recent years? Have test 
scores pertaining to reading been carefully evalu- 
ated and used in planning effective instructional 
programs? What is the real reason for student 
dropout? Is there a relationship between discipline 
problems and reading difficulties? 

After determining the answers to these and 
other pertinent questions, teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators usually discover that the school needs 
a planned reading program ..hich will help each 
student develop his maximum potential, personally 
and academically. Many studies show’ that students 
at all academic levels can benefit from continuous 
specific reading instruction. 

Wok king together, teachers, supervisors and 
administrators must determine the approach most 
appropriate to their particular school or district. 
Ideally, this approach would be the comprehensive 



* in South Cnrol'nn School* (CVumbia, South 

Carolina: State Department of Education, April, 1 9GG ) , pp. 
25 26. 

' Hubert M. Clement';, Jnrk A. Duncan, nnd Richard E. 
Hardy, The Unfit Majority: A Ri*r<trch Study of the Rc • 
hfsbititation of Selective Service Rejectee tt in South CnroUnn 
(Columbia, South Carolina: South Carolina Vocational Re- 
habilitation Department, 1967), p. J9. 
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all-school developmental reading program. Such a 
program provides reading instruction for all stu- 
dents in ail classes at varied proficiency levels. In 
addition to having available the reading specialist 
in a comprehensive all-school developmental reading 
program, all subject area teachers teach reading 
and study skills pertinent to their subjects. 

On the other hand, the school may find it more 
feasible to begin with a compromise reading pro- 
gram in which special developmental and/or reme- 
dial reading courses are offered or instruction in 
reading is provided in an extended period in the 
English class or as a substitute English class. After 
careful and exhaustive exploration of faculty talent 
and interest, a principal and his staff may find 
virtually untouched skills and resources. Many 
secondary reading programs have originated with 
the interest of one teacher who has little academic 
knowledge of the teaching of reading skills but who 
is vitally interested in the development of his 
students. 

Through careful independent study, and eventu- 
ally through college level courses, teachers and 
administrators can initiate a compromise or n com- 
prehensive all-school developmental reading pro- 
gram that will enhance the reading skills of all 
students. Hopefully, any compromise program will 
lead to the comprehensive all-school developmental 
approach. 

Characteristics of Secondary 
Reading Programs 

Effective secondary reading programs are char- 
acterized by sound planning and total involvement 
of the entire s:aff. Listed below are criteria for a 
secondary reading program as suggested by Livesay, 
Robinson, and Anderson. 5 These criteria may be 
useful in organizing and implementing a program 
which is intended lo provide assistance in reading 
and study skills for all students. 

"1. A sound reading program is planned coopera- 
tively by the total staff or by an adequate 
representative of the staff. 

2 It is directed toward specific goals leading 
to independence in reading. 

3. It is balanced and is therefore concerned with 
all aspects of reading. 

4. It provides for basic skill instruction with 
directed application to a variety of reading 
situations. 

5. Tt provides for the individual reading needs 

* K. Alan Robinson *nd Sidney J. Rauch, Guiding the 
Rtading Program. © 1965, Science Research Associates, Inc., 
Chicago. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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of all students on a basis of adequate 
diagnosis. 

6. It adjusts instruction and materials to those 
individual needs. 

7. It makes special provision for relieving the 
reading needs of the severely retarded reader 
who cannot obtain all the help he needs 
through classroom instruction. 

8. It endeavors to make students cognizant of 
their strengths, weaknesses, and goals 
through a continuous evaluation program. 

9. It allows subject-matter teachers to teach 
the reading skills pertinent to their own 
subjects. 

10. It makes in-service training a continuing 
factor in the reading program. 

11. It is understood by students, school person- 
nel, parents, and the community at large. 

12. It is continuously evaluated in terms of 
specific goals.” 

Types of Reading Programs 

Generally speaking, there are at least three 
types of reading programs in existence in secondary 
schools. These include developmental, corrective, 
and remedial reading, all o f which differ in pur- 
poses, organization, and approaches. 

Developmental reading programs continue the 
upward expansion of reading skills in aii areas and 
develop new skills, appreciations, and interests of 
students. Skills such as word analysis, vocabulary, 
comprehension and interpretation, rate, l eading in 
the content fields, critical and creative reading, 
research skills, and reading-study techniques are 
taught and refined in developmental program?. 

One of the most important skills essential for 
successful reading at the secondary level is reading 
flexibility. In a developmental program students 
are taught to establish purposes for reading, to 
evaluate material, and to adjust reading rate ac- 
cording to their purpose for reading and the type 
of material read. Students are taught to vary 
their rates from very slow* in technical, scientific 
materials to very fast in familiar, rmn-technical 
recreational material. Such a skill is essential for 
all students, especially those planning to continue 
their education beyond the secondary level. 

Developmental programs are often provided 
through instruction in a special developmental 
reading course, within an English class, or within 
a core course or block-type program. Some second- 
ary schools have provided developmental programs 
by enlisting the participation of all teachers and 
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.staff members to combine instruction in reading 
with instruction in the content subjects. Such ad- 
school efforts insure to a large extfc.it the develop- 
ment of basic and functional reading skills of all 
students in each academic subject. Developmental 
reading instruction results in improved skills, inter- 
ests, and appreciations in both tne content subjects 
and reading. 

Corrective reading programs provide help for 
students experiencing reading difficulties which 
are not severe and can be easily overcome. Students 
in need of corrective instruction may be deficient 
in a few skills, such as word recognition, compre- 
* hension, vocabulary and rate; but they are not 
reading several levels below their capacities. These 
students need some assistance in overcoming their 
marked deficiencies in a few minor or even major 
skills. 

Corrective instruction may be provided in spe- 
cial reading classes where students with similar 
difficulties are assigned, or the instruction may be 
provided by a subject area teacht especially the 
English teacher, in the regular classroom. The du- 
ration of the corrective program and the methods 
and materials used r e based upon the extent of the 
students’ deficiencies in reading skills. 

Remedial reading progra s provide intensified, 
individualized instruction for .students who are seri- 
ously handicapped in important reading skills but 
have the capacity to achieve at higher levels. Many 
authorities agree that remedial instruction should 
be provided for students who are functioning two 
or more levels below their capacities. This instruc- 
tion must be based on an intensive and continuing 



diagnosis since the cause of i heir difficulties are 
multiple, often involving \I-md problems, unfavor- 
able attitudes, poor study habits a net skills, short 
attention spans, and inadequate reading instruction 
in previous years. 

Remedial instruction U best conducted in special, 
reading classes for an individual cr a very small 
group of students working with a highly skilled and 
trained reading teacher. Often this teacher is as- 
sisted by special services personnel, such as guidance 
counselors, social workers, and school psychologists. 
Methods and materials of instruction are carefully 
chosen to meet individual reeds, and instruction is 
provided daily over an extend*, d period of time. 

Some reading authorities, like Karlin , 6 recognize 
the fact that classroom teauners have been arde to 
help students in need of remedial rending within 
.he regular classroom csp'viaily if there Is no other 
help available. There fnn , ilns<room teachers are 
encouraged to take courses in lemedhl reading in 
order to provide remedial assistance for students in 
their own classrooms. 

Teachers, supervisors, and administrators par- 
ticipating in any cf these reading programs nay ex- 
pect to see student improvement in many subject 
areas. However, in the process of teaching read- 
ing skills, teachers must not lose sight of the most 
important value of all — reading for the sheer 
pleasure of reading! If reluctant readers cun become 
enthusiastic readers, the reading program can be 
judged successful. 

‘Robert Ka.lin, Teaching Mending in High School (In- 
dianapolis, Ind ana: The iDtibs-Mpi rill Company, Inc., 1064 )• 
p. 16. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

Philosophy and Objectives of 
Secondary Reading Instruction 

Philosophy 

Learning to read is a complex developmental 
process which begins early and continues through- 
out life, As an individual extends his experience?, 
he develops his abilities deepens his insights, in- 
creases his interests, and realizes more of his poten- 
tial, Heading is closely allied with the other lan- 
guage arts anti facilitates an individual’s ability to 
think, reason, judge, discriminate evaluate, discern, 
and solve problems. Considering the mar.y areas in 
which reading uiulergirds an individual’s learning, 
reading necessarily incorporates the acquiring «.f 
many interrelated skills. 

Reading is a skilled process, not a s .bicct. More- 
over, reading has no conte it of its own: the curri- 
cular areas supply its content, ( on e ipicntly, a’l 
teachers of academic and technical subjects a r e 
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responsible for helping students to dewhp -L ilU 
c-scntial to nailing in the many difbr-nt subject 
aim 5 , ^nondaiy tvachcis who omphasim n. tiling 
a 5 ore of the major Raining goals in each subject 
contribute sigiiilicuntly to their studenl'd poisotJa) 
and aiadmiic giowlh 

I he high school uii riailum is basic.dly rNpInra* 
tore an I i(<i'iir* 5 nnuli 'ruling. It i< thuTfore the 
rigid of e\ cry studcr.t to rccci\r instruction in basic 
and functional imdmg skills and in nil oiler area* 
of cormninii, atom *hat promote reudiiig gio Ath and 
off icing learning. It i* i.R-> the secondary schools 
responsibility to help students develop the lib time 
reading' habit, *e»r.\t«rd re ailing iiitcro't< an I ? .1 -= ? r < , 
ami In rVxrV.p pr a apj n i iai ions of and positive 
attitude^ toward leading 

Second. ii\ fthonl teachers ir.n-d fir! a d#*p ton- 
leiu f^r the sp.1Ifv.V5 who have potential but 7 <, ; J 
I *’'< h ■ A and or vein* dial prog r.o>i, 

stilt bn by Vide, I and tl. lined voiidirg !« aehn 
should be presided for such Mu.b rt- l.lrwpe, a 
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meaningful developmental program should be pro- 
vided for students who read well but need guidance 
in acquiring the more advanced skills that secondary- 
school and college courses require. Even when 
trained reading teachers aie available, subject area 
teachers must continue to assume responsibility for 
improving reading skills in their f.reas of special- 
ization. 

The uniqueness of the individual determines the 
type of reading instruction, the teaching methods, 
and the materials to be used. No one method of 
reading instruction is best. The best method for an 
individual student is the method that more nearly 
fits his specific needs and offers the greatest poten- 
tial for development. Mu Hi -level materials with a 
wide range of interests and difficulty should be 
available to and used by both subject area and 
reading teachers, replacing the single textbook used 
for so long in many subject fields. More important 
than methods and materials are enthusiastic and 
perceptive teachers — the key to any successful in- 
structional program, 

Objectives 

The major purpose of secondary reading instruc- 
tion should be to he’p each student jvelop the read- 
ing skills and habits through which he becomes a 
diversified and able reader according to his ability. 
To achieve this purpose, secondary teachers should 
pursue the following specific basic objectives: 



1. To help all students develop and improve 
basic and functional reading skills. 

2. To provide students with essential knowledge 
of techniques for continuous development of 
word recognition, vocabulary, comprehen- 
sion, study skills, and reading flexibility. 

3. To aid students in learning to read critically 
and creatively. 

4. To help students develop specific purposes 
for reading. 

5. To teach students how to find specific in- 
formation. 

6. To enable students to extend their ow r n ex- 
periences. 

7. To add to students’ appreciation of their 
heritage through reading. 

8. To help students appreciate different cultural 
mores and social, ethical, and spiritual values. 

9. To increase students' interest and ability in 
sharing pleasure and information through 
reading orally. 

10. To provide students with the knowledge to 
select reading materials from which to ful- 
fill personal needs. 

11. To broaden students' interests and desire to 
rer.d a variety of materials. 

12. To encourage students to form the lifetime 
habit of reading. 
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CHAPTER THRlilS 

Overview of Reading in the 
Elementary School 

For the secondary teacher to understand the 
important role of reading in the junior and senior 
high school, some background knowledge of the 
elementary school reading program is necessary. 
Nearly all elementary instructional activities relate 
to reading. When reading is involved, instruction 
in basic skills is usually provided as needed in the 
elementary grades. 

The elementary reading program generally in- 
cludes a specified amount ox time daily during which 
basic reading skills are taught. This amount of time 
varies from grade to grade. In the primary grades, 
as much as one-half of the instructional day is often 
devoted to teaching reading and the other language 
arts. In the Intermediate grades, less time is allotted 
to basic reading instruction, as many reading skills 
and abilities are taught in the subject areas. 

Content of Elementary Reading Programs 

Elementary reading instruction includes word 
recognition and word meaning skills; various coni* 
prehension skills, ircluding literal, inferential, im- 
plicit and explicit skills, and critical and creative 
thinking; reading-study skills; various reading rate 
skills; oral reading skills; and extensive reading 
for reinforcement and enjoyment. 

More specifically, the elementary school reading 
program is designed to help students develop pro- 
ficiency in the 

1. Ability to recognise words through the 
of configuration, picture, and context ernes, 

O 




phonetic and structural analysis skills, and 
dictionary usage. 

2 Ability to associate appropriate meanings 
with word forms and understand varied word 
meanings through experience, context clues, 
and dictionary use. 

3. Ability to comprehend the meanings of words, 
phrases, clauses, sentences, paragraphs, and 
longer selections of material read; recognize 
and organize facts and details; find main 
ideas; detect the writer's purrose; and under- 
stand sequence. 

4. Ability to interpret, evaluate, and appreciate 
materials read by predicting outcomes, per- 
ceiving relationships, evaluating material 
read, making judgments, drawing inferences 
and conclusions, detecting an author's niood, 
purpose and tone, analyzing material, and 
different : ating between fact and opinion. 

5. Ability to read a* varying rates according to 
the type of material and the purpose for 
which it is being read. Flexible reading rates 
introduced in the upper elementary grades, 
using various materials, include skimming, 
scanning, reflective study-type reading, and 
rapid reading. 

6. Ability to read well orally to an audience to 
share information, clarify ideas, develop bet- 
ter understanding, and obtain enjoyment and 
pleasure. Oral reading skills are developed 
in the elementary grades bv directing atten- 
tion to reading in thought units, observing 
correct punctuation, enunciation and pto- 
nunciation, and varying pitch and volume 
of voice. Materials used for o:*al reading in* 
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elude poetry, drama, and narrative storie3. 

7. Ability to use a variety of reading-study 
skills, such as using the dictionary; locating 
specific information in textbooks and refer- 
ence books through the use of the index, the 
table of contents, and the glossary; using 
the library for obtaining information and 
enjoying various materials; and organizing 
information through selecting main ideas and 
details, following directions, summarizing, 
outlining, and note-taking. 

8. Ability to select appropriate materials that 
will enhance reading skills, interests, and 
habits. 

fi. Ability to read for pleasure and enjoyment 
as a leisure-time activity, thus developing the 
lifetime reading habit. 

Types of Elementary Reading Instruction 

Basic reading sk'lls are genera 1 1 y taught in three 
types of instructional programs in tl * e'ementary 
grades. These types are developmental, corrective, 
and remedial reading. 

In the developmental program, skills are intro- 
duced sequentially in all grades. Developmental 
reading instruction is based on the concept that 
learning to read is a continuous process beginning 
early in the school program and extending upward 
through the grades. Readiness for learning any 
new skill or concept is considered important in every 
elementary grade, not just the first grade. 

Most elementary schools use carefully graded 
and selected basal readers in the developmental pro- 
gram to promote acquisition of skills needed for 
successful learning. These basal materials are sup- 
plemented with varied independent and instructional 
reading materials for skills reinforcement. Many 
schools supplement basal reader instruction with 
such approaches as language-experience and multi- 
level instruction. Some elementary schools have 
recently introduced the linguistic, programmed, in- 
dividualized, and Initial Teaching Alphabet ap- 
proaches into the developmental reading program, 

Several different basic patterns of class organi- 
zation are used in the developmental program. Most 
elementary teachers organize their program around 
several flexible reading achievement groups within 
the class. Each group is taught at a level commen- 
surate with its abilities and needs. Some elementary 
teachers use tutorial, special needs, interest, team, 
and “research” grouping in addition. 

The practice of working with entire class 
group at the same time, using one level of basal 
material, is neither encouraged no: widely used. Few 
classrooms exist where all students are functioning 
at the same level and need similar skills. 



In some classrooms, developmental reading in- 
struction is completely individualized. Each student 
selects materials which he wishes to read. Using 
this material, the teacher confers with each student 
individually to assess needs, teach skills, and pro- 
mote wide reading in related materials. This ap- 
proach has been especially helpful in meeting the 
needs of exceptional learners. 

Through varied and consistent experiences in 
developmental reading, elementary students are 
introduced to the different types of reading required 
in the subject areas. They are also encouraged to 
do much recreational reading, thus extending basic 
skills and developing the lifetime reading habit. 

When students fail to develop reading skills in 
the basic developmental program, corrective and/or 
remedial instruction is often provided. Corrective 
instruction is usually given in the regular classroom 
to individuals or small groups who are experiencing^ 
minor reading skill problems which can be easily 
overcome. 

Remedial instruction is sometimes given to 
seriously handicapped readers who are reading 
approximately two or more years below their ca- 
pacities. Such instruction is generally provided by 
a spe ial reading teacher employed to work with 
individuals or small groups of students during the 
school day. Some elementary schools, however, have 
reduced class sizes to provide remedial instruction 
within the framework of a regular class, since 
remedial reading teachers are rather scarce in the 
state. 

Concepts of Reading 

Because various teachers and reading authorities 
view reading in many ways, there are numerous 
definitions and concepts of reading which influence 
the types of el nentary reading instruction provided 
today. "For some, reading is producing sounds rep- 
resented by the printed symbols and putting these 
sounds together into words. This process is com- 
monly known as word recognition or identification. 
Sometimes it is called 'decoding 1 or ‘breaking the 
code.* M| 

To others, reading is recognizing the words on 
a printed page and understanding their meaning. 
This process is known as word perception. Some 
teachers, critics, and even reading specialists still 
believe that developing word perception skills is the 
teacher’s major instructional task. This idea was 
more widely accepted in the past than today. Word 
perception should be considered a means to an end, 
not an end in itself. Students must be taught to 
recognize and understand words as well as to 

1 He ten M. Robinson, ‘'Teaching Reading Today,” The In « 
alruffor, March, 1965, p. 66. 



